LENIN

reaches St. Petersburg early in April. Meanwhile the
Czar has abdicated, and a provisional government of
liberals has been set up. Lenin in tattered clothing
steps from the train and is greeted by the joyful shouts
of workers and peasants welcoming him home. Al-
ways, before this, he has had to slip quietly into the
city to avoid the police; now he can enter with his head
up and his friends around him. Before he leaves the
station he makes a speech, but one that breathes no
triumph. He tells the people that the revolution is not
over; it has only begun. The abdication of the Czar
is but the first stage. They must not support the new
government. While liberal, it is still capitalistic; it
does not and cannot accept the Marxian goal of a class-
less society, the abolition of private property, and the
ownership by the state of all land and industries.
Further, this new government will ask the workers to
continue the war, which is a war between capitalistic
nations. The Russian people have nothing to gain and
everything to lose in it. Finally, the revolution will not
be really over and victorious until the Soviets are not
simply a part of the government but all of it. This
speech explodes a bombshell not only under the new
liberal republican government but among the Bolshevik
leaders as well. Why, they argue, must this man be so
uncompromising? Why not be content with half a loaf
when they have been so long without any? But the
workers and the peasants understand and cheer him.
They lift him to the roof of an armored car and parade
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